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in the water-level of their own district.   In the Persian Gulf
the pearl-fishers dive for fresh water in the midst of the salt
sea, and rising from the under-water spring bring to the
surface some wool from a sheep or camel, as proof that the
water comes from inland springs.   Water, in the waterless
land of Arabia, has a new significance for the traveller, and
he thinks of it, as do the inhabitants, as a precious divine
gift.  Like them, he learns to smell it at a distance, but unlike
them, he cannot acquire easily that almost sixth sense which
tells them where water, if dug for, may be found.   An old
Bedouin will often know where water may be struck when
the expert from Europe or America has failed.   Where the
European can help the Arab is in the striking of water at
great depth, with the aid of machinery, from his knowledge
of geological structure beyond the Bedouin comprehension.
With this assistance many new settlements may come into
being and the life of the country be altered for a new rich-
ness.   The protection of trees and bushes from improvident
use is the subject of laws and customs of the Arabs.  Whoever
cuts down a desert tree at its roots is liable to severe punish-
ment, and year by year certain grazing areas in each district
are placed in reserve.   The ruling families and the Sheikhs
each have their own preserves and use them in rotation at
different times for their camel-herds.    These are age-old
customs which the King will not allow to be abandoned.
In Central Arabia, west of Riyadh, there are in consequence
groves of trees and bigger bushes than in the northern
deserts, which are bare of everything except low bushes.
The Central Arabian oases are luxuriant and fertile.

Several of those survivals of the Middle Ages, Bedouin of
the Royal Bodyguard, joined us in the meadows of lucerne
behind the Badia Palace, trailing the ends of their gold
swords through the grass as they came. They prefer the feel
of a sword-hilt to that of the haft of a hoe, but they look
wistfully at such greenery. They are great remembrancers
of desert wars, and you cannot be at ease among them with-
out knowing something of tribal descent and the strains of
their horses and camels. Leaving them to their devices,